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The truth is that few of the military movements, North or South, 
on a large scale during the Civil War will bear serious scrutiny, and 
most of the histories of the war will bear less. The best books relating 
to it are still the special books like Colonel Mosby's, Major John Big- 
elow's Chancellor sville, the Fredericksburg by Colonal Henderson of 
the British army, and Colonel Haskell's spirited and contemporary nar- 
rative, occasionally inaccurate in detail, of the Gettysburg battle. So 
little adaptability to scientific military processes have the American peo- 
ple shown that after more than a half-century they have failed to dis- 
cover what was best done in the Civil War and of what was ill done they 
know only the most glaring examples. 

Isaac R. Pennypacker. 

A History of the United States since the Civil War. By Ellis 
Paxson Oberholtzer. In five volumes. Volume I., 1865- 
1868. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. xi, 579. 
$3-50.) 

There is something very unconventional and business-like in the 
manner of Dr. Oberholtzer's entrance upon this serious undertaking. 
He gives us no preface — not even a " foreword ", no introduction, no 
bibliographical note, no brief synopsis of his interpretation of history in 
general and of American history in particular, no acknowledgments of 
valuable aid from assorted librarians and specialists, no deprecatory 
suggestions aimed at possible reviewers. He does, indeed, present a 
table of contents ; but promptly at the conclusion of that the first chapter 
of the history opens briskly and precisely " On Sunday morning, April 
2, 1865 ". Where the story is going to end is nowhere stated. Prob- 
ably the author does not know and does not care to guess. All that he 
feels reasonably sure of is that it will be five volumes long. He has 
before him the cases of Rhodes and McMaster, and seeks to profit by 
their examples. McMaster named at the outset both the number of his 
volumes and the end of his story ; he made good on the latter point, but 
his completed work shows eight volumes instead of the five that he an- 
nounced. Rhodes said nothing about the number of volumes, but fixed 
the end of his story at 1884; his completed work, if it is completed, ends 
at 1877. Oberholtzer will be able to fulfill his promise of five volumes 
by the simple expedient of stopping the story at the end of volume five. 

The present volume covers only three years. Of the eight chapters 
three deal with the political struggle over reconstruction, four with 
social and economic conditions after the war, and one with foreign rela- 
tions that especially affected America — " Mexico, Ireland, and Alaska ". 
This distribution of the writer's attention indicates very well the gen- 
eral type of his work. It is in the school of McMaster. It will tell the 
story of the American People as a social rather than a political entity. 
It will be as catholic in its scope as the satire of Juvenal : 
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Quidquid agunt homines, votum timor ira voluptas 
Gaudia discursus, nostri farrago libelli est. 

It will depict the life of the people but will not seek to interpret it. The 
reader will see the rush and hear the roar of a busy nation on its way, 
but be left to himself to guess whither it is going. 

Dr. Oberholtzer commands a style that fulfills admirably the require- 
ments of this kind of historiography. The narrative never fails to be 
interesting. At times, however, the impression of highly feverish move- 
ment is made too strong for strict accuracy. By the mere unconscious 
speeding up of the machinery the film gives to many a scene that was 
in fact as placid as Broad Street, Philadelphia, the breathless hurly- 
burly of Broadway, New York. 

In the political part of the narrative the exciting story of the conflict 
between the President and Congress is told with judicial spirit, sound 
judgment, and full information. The author manifests no overwhelming 
admiration for either Andrew Johnson or the leading radicals who op- 
posed him. Small errors seem to have crept into the text in reference 
to Generals Sickles and Miles. It is stated (p. 447) that Miles, when 
relieved from duty as custodian of Jefferson Davis, was " mustered out 
of the service " ; and the running head of the page is " Miles dismissed ". 
These expressions imply that the general left the army in deep disgrace, 
arid the reader wonders how it came about that he figured so largely in 
the Indian wars of later years and in the war with Spain, and rose to be 
lieutenant-general. The explanation of course is, that his "mustering 
out" in 1866 had no connection with his course as jailer of Davis, but 
was merely an incident in the dissolution of the volunteer army. Miles 
remained in the regular army as colonel. 

General Sickles's retirement from command in the Carolinas is 
wrapped in some obscurity in the text. He is said to have " resigned " 
but not to have been relieved from command (p. 458), and there is no 
mention of the very important episode that precipitated his actual relief, 
namely, his collision with Chief Justice Chase, presiding at the U. S. 
circuit court sitting at Raleigh. 

Dr. Oberholtzer's chapters on general social conditions in South, 
North, and the growing West present an extremely interesting and 
useful view of the nation in the middle and later sixties. The variety 
of topics touched upon is necessarily a bit confusing at times and 
severely tests the author's ingenuity in devising transitions. It is to 
be remembered, however, that events and the forces uniting them are in 
actual manifestation simultaneous, while in historical narration they 
have to be consecutive. In view of this sad incongruity perhaps the 
nearest approach possible to a picture in print of the actual life of a 
lustrum in a great population is some such chapter as that which rather 
incoherently unites, along with other things, the Atlantic Cable, Infla- 
tion of the Currency, Trade at Panama, Chicago, Bridges and Horse 
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Railroads, Nitroglycerine, Immigration from Europe, Discovery of 
Petroleum, and Riotous Living. 

The chapter entitled Beyond the Mississippi is particularly useful in 
fixing the salient facts of the situation just at the time when the trans- 
continental railroads were about to bring such amazing changes. The 
one unpardonable defect at this point is the lack of a map to make in- 
telligible the development of the mining territories and states and the 
relation to it of the Indian problems and campaigns. The author might 
do well, also, to devote a few months to forgetting all the things he 
knows about the building of the Union Pacific Railroad and its branches, 
and then, having put himself in approximately the position of his readers, 
read over his account of these events, especially page 327, and see if he 
gets a perfectly clear conception of what happened. 

The Fenian movement receives in this volume a treatment that has 
not the fault, at least, of undue brevity. Dr. Oberholtzer reveals some- 
what of impatience and contempt for the whole affair, while picturing 
its details with much fullness. It was indeed a preposterous per- 
formance — though scarcely more so than Young Ireland before it, and 
Sinn Fein after. The author's preoccupation with the inherent ab- 
surdity of the Irishmen's enterprise doubtless made him overlook some 
implications of the passage describing Stephens, the chief leader, or in 
the phrase of the times, *' Head Center ", of the Fenian organization : 
" He was a small, thick-set, wiry man. He now wore a full beard and 
was quite bald. In no way did he seem to be the great leader of a 
national revolution" (p. 529). Must we understand that an Irishman 
who was able to be at the same time thickset and wiry was ipso facto 
doomed to failure in the quest for a Hibernian republic? Or that dis- 
tinction as a revolutionist is never to be expected by a bald man with a 
beard? 

In conclusion, while we are touching the small points, attention may 
be called to an example of the havoc that may be wrought by the intru- 
sion of so insignificant a matter as a comma. On page 182 Balak's com- 
mand on a familiar historical occasion (Numbers, xxiii. 7) is printed 
thus : " Come curse me, Israel ". This is as disconcerting and as dis- 
astrous to the sense as the other instance that has been told, where like- 
wise a comma crept into position after the pronoun in the command: 
" Saddle me the ass ". 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

Burrows of Michigan and the Republican Party: a Biography and a 
History. By William Dana Orcutt. In two volumes. (New 
York : Longmans, Green, and Company. 1917. Pp. ix, 357 ; 369. 
$6.00.) 
The late Senator Burrows left " twenty voluminous scrap-books " 

in which he had "pasted clippings, letters, and memoranda" (I. 11), 



